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POST OFFICE ADVERTISING. 


The present administration has had no little difficulty 
with the needed advertisements of the various departments 
of the Government. Secretary Schurz, who considers him- 
self the embodiment of retrenchment and reform, made 
sweeping changes in the established rates that his prede- 
cessors in the Interior Department had paid the newspapers 
for advertising. Mr. Schurz was not long in discovering 
that it takes two to make a bargain, even though one of the 
contracting parties is so high and mighty a being as a Cabi- 
net officer. The publishers of the newspapers declined the 
proposed terms, simply because they were ruinous, not 
being sufficient to pay for the actual cost of having the 
matter set up. Mr. Schurz is still striving to find a way by 
which he may compel the newspaper owners of the United 
States to give the National Government something for 
nothing. His misdirected efforts and sore perplexities have 
proved a salutary warning to Postmaster-General Key, who, 
for the advertisements in his Department, did not fix a pre- 
posterously low price. Less arbitrary, he sent circulars to 
a goodly number of newspapers, asking them their terms. 
He got numerous responses with commendable promptness. 
What troubles him is the variety in the answers received. 
With the example of Secretary Schurz before him, he had 
the wisdom not to seek a way of his own out of the laby- 
rinth in which he had become lost, but appealed to Congress 
to lead him out. He addressed a formal letter to Speaker 
Randall, setting forth his predicament. What so bothers 
the Postmaster-General is that, in the replies sent him by 
proprietors, publishers, and editors of newspapers, the rates 
varied from fifty cents per agate line to less than those 
allowed by the statute, and the proposed discounts ranged 





from five to sixty per cent. The difference in circulation 
was even more marked than in the rates, being variously 
stated at from one hundred thousand daily to less than three 
hundred weekly. This is really too bad; yet we cannot see 
how Congress can either equalize the circulation of news- 
papers, or force their owners to establish a uniform charge 
for advertisements. 

Postmaster-General Key has fallen into the prevailing 
error that the newspapers of the’ United States are, to a cer- 
tain extent, public property. He admits that they are very 
good mediums through which the Government can further 
the interests of the people, but thinks that the publishers and 
editors should work for nothing. How Secretary Schurz and 
Postmaster-General Key would rub their eyes in wonder- 
ment, if a few hundred publishers of newspapers were to 
unite in a petition praying Congress to make an appropria- 
tion of a million of dollars for the benefit of newspapers 
that cannot possibly afford to work for the public good 
without compensation, no more than can, or do, Cabinet 
officers and members of Congress. There are, and always 
have been, many very wealthy members of the Cabinet, 
Senators, Representatives, and even a few rich Presidents 
in Washington; yet not a solitary one of these opulent pub- 
lic servants ever refrained from drawing his fixed salary be- 
cause he really did not need it, and the United States Trea- 
sury did. 

When Speaker Randall lays Postmaster-General Key’s let- 
ter, on his advertisement troubles, before Congress for action, 
the country is certain of being treated to a goodly number 
of speeches advocating reform, economy, decrying extrava- 
gance and slurring the newspapers for advocating economy; 
yet, like all other honest citizens asking a fair living price 
for valuable services rendered, these economical Congress- 
men cannot do better than scan the expenses of the Senate 
for the past fiscal year. For incidentals, the dignified 
Senators expended, in a twelvemonth, very nearly one 
million of dollars. How this enormous sum of money was 
laid out for the benefit of the people, a few of the annexed 
items, from the official array of figures, serve to show. One 
Smyrna rug, $100; two other rugs, $100 each; one walnut 
lounge for the foreign relations’ committee room, $90; cold 
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tea, lemonade and sugar, $1,584; ice, $311; snuff, $9; clean- 
ing and repairing desk and chairs, $580; three Persian rugs, 
$525; Jones’ silver commission committee, $150,000; the 
committee on privileges and elections spent $95,912. Here 
is certainly a chance for reform that Messrs. Schurz and 
Key would no doubt take advantage of, if it were not that 
Congressmen have the power to appropriate the public 
money, and owners and publishers of newspapers have not. 
In Washington, it makes all the difference in the world 
whose ox is gored. 
: Oe laa _ 

BOLD PLAGIARISTS. 
G. Holland, the editor of Scribner's Monthly, is 
of a less dignified gentleman than is the doctor, 
flippant people would be so reckless as to say he has ‘ got his 
mad up.” There is no use in denying that he is very cross 
for a mild-mannered writer, who indites nothing but placid 
articles and the calmest of calm poetry. What is more, 
his aroused nature refuses to be placated. He is in a tow- 
ering passion, and is going to stay there just as long as he 
pleases, probably because he likes it; for if not a luxury, a 
total loss of temper must be a novelty to the usually com- 
placent editor of Scribner. His awakened ire was unduly 
aroused bya bold plagiarist who imposed upon him a poem 
entitled ‘‘The Song of the Milkmaid,” for which Dr. Hol- 
land paid $5, which, as the average of original poetry runs 
now-a-days, was a rather liberal price. J. G. Holland is 
himself a poet of long standing. He has published several 
columns of poems—very long poems some of them; there- 
fore, he was supposed to be tolerably familiar with the 
works of the eminent versifiers of our day. He lost his 
good humor when several of his readers informed him that 
the ‘‘Song of the Milkmaid,” instead of being an original 
production, was copied, letter by letter, syllable by sylla- 
ble, line by line, from the poems of Sydney Dobell. Dr. 
Holland, in his fulmination against the scribe that imposed 
upon him, says it was ‘‘stolen”—a strong expression for 
his gentle nature to indulge in. He calls upon one or 
more editors to gibbet the plagiarist—figuratively that is; 
gives his name and address, and wants him passed around 
as a punishment and a dreadful example. 

Dr. Holland may as well recover his wonted serenity with 
as little delay as possible, for his unpleasant experience is 
by no means an exceptional one. All editors are liable to 
be imposed upon by just such plagiarists as the one that 
ruffled the temper of the presiding genius of Scribner’s. So 
keen an editor as the late Henry J. Raymond was com- 
mitted a similar blunder while he was editing //arper’s 
Magazine, by clipping from an English magazine and pub- 
lishing with credit, quite a lengthy article that had origi- 
nally appeared in Putnam’s, and had been paid for by the 
proprietor of that once famous periodical. Not long ago, a 
leading daily of Chicago, paid for and printed an editorial 
article, copied without the slightest alteration, from the 
editorials of the New York Tribune. To make the tumble 


Dr. J. 
angry 





of Dr. Holland all the more amusing, not to himself, but to 
others, the New York Commercial Advertiser, in commenting 
on the deception so successfully practiced on Dr. Holland, 
says that ‘‘somebody has swindled the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table”—a quaint literary nom de plume, which, 
as everybody was supposed to know, belonged to quite 
another author doctor, namely, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
of Boston, for many years the bright particular attraction 
of the Atlantic Monthly Magazine. The styles of Doctors 
Holmes and Holland are about as dissimilar as milk and 
brandy. How the Commercial man could have fallen into 
his stupid mistake, is one of those inexplicable slips of the 
pen that too frequently happen in the best regulated edi- 
torial sanctums, and which somehow are never detected by 
either compositors and proof-readers, two classes of useful 
gentlemen that, from time immemorial, have claimed to 
know more than mere quill-drivers. Perhaps the gentle 
jests of the type-setters and readers on Scribner's have 
made Dr. Holland quite as cross as the bold plagiarist that 
imposed upon him so shamefully, for your printer man 
always did, and ever will enjoy, with a keen zest, any joke 
at the expense of editors, authors, and writers generally. It 
is one of the peculiarities of the business, and there would 
be an oppressive sadness in many a now merry office were 
it otherwise. 


THE annual ball of Typographical Union, No. 2, came off 
at Musical Fund Hall, on Friday evening, January 18th. 
There was a large attendance of ladies and gentlemen, and 
the terpsichorean reunion of Union No. 2 was in every way 
a brilliant and highly enjoyable affair, reflecting credit on 
the managers, and giving unalloyed pleasure to all the par- 
ticipants. 

_—___—____—— -2eoe- a 

Srmpty immense is the display of Penman Scripts, by 
Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co., in the Fourteenth Supplement to 
their Specimen Book, just issued. As the sizes range from 
Pica to Seven-line Pica, with two or three faces of lower 
case to each size, it seems as if the most exacting taste 
could be satiated on what is therein contained. 

Tecpcnin ieee Ne ws 

Tue St. Louis Republican has increased so much in cir- 
culation, that it has just given an order for a new per- 
fecting press, which will print 24,000 perfect sheets per 
hour, and, in addition, will fold the papers, cut the edges, 
and paste the backs, so that the pages of the paper can be 
turned like a book. 

a! - 

A. J. Hotman & Co., Philadelphia, have purchased the 
Bible and album publishing business of William W. Hard- 
ing, including the plates, machinery and material, and have 
added it to their Bible house, at 930 Arch Street. 


ne DOS > 





Epwarp Stern & Co., Philadelphia, now print and pub- 
lish the Penn Monthly. 
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SPECIMENS OF PRINTING 
Have been received, as follows: 


ALLBE, JAMEs G., Charlestown, Mass.—Business card in four colors. 

Amy, Mitne & Co., Fall River, Mass.—Calendar, 11x14, in gold, car- 
mine, black, blue, and green, 

ArrowsmitTa, I., Bristol, Eng.—Pearl almanac, 32 pages, each page 
measuring 1°, x1’, inches; gilt edged. 

Bascock & JoHNson, New Brunswick, N. J.—Fredonian Family Al- 
manac, 72 pages. 

Bowman & Co., Lebanon, Pa.—Carrier’s greeting, in green, gold, and 
red. 

Brown & Cuase, Lowell, Mass.—Business circular and cards, 

Corman, A. H., Colorado Springs, Col.—Busi 1ess cards. 

CouRtER OrFice, Geneva, N. Y.—Collection 01 miscellaneous job work, 
plain and in colors. 

CULBERTSON & BacuE, Eighth & Jayne Sts., Philadelphia.—Calendar 
17x22, in red, blue, green, black, and olive. 

DAILY FREEMAN, Rondout, N. Y.—Carrier’s address, in three colors; 
the title-page a striking design in rule work. 

DeFo.uetr & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Business card and circular, in 
four colors; calendar 3x5'4, in gold, purple, carmine, and black. 

DispaATcH STEAM PRINTING Houses, Richmond, Va.—Calendar 5',x8, in 
gold, green, red, blue, and purple. 

Dove ass, Cuas. C., Sixth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia.—Calendar 
14x22, in blue, red, and black. 

Evans, Hower, Fourth and Library Sts., Philadelphia.—Broadside 
calendar, 8',x13, in red and black; neat business cards. 

Fiske, Epwarp R., Worcester, Mass.—Half-medium circular, in gold, 
green, carmine, blue, and black; business card in gold, 

FREEMAN PRINTING House. Rondout, N. Y.—Calendar 7x11; six colors. 

GEDDES’ Sons, 724 Chestnut St., Philadelphia —Calendar 7',x10; 
monthly slips, and rich headpiece in numerous colors. 

Gopparp, Luctvs P., Worcester, Mass.—Circular in carmine and blue. 

GoopMaN, 8. W., 116 North Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa,—Calendar 
6!,x9}5; black and gold. 

Harris & Son, Geo. 8S., Fourth and Vine Sts., Philadelphia.—Beautifal 
chromo-lithograph, 9',x11; mountain scene and shepherdess; 
calendar slips for each month, in one corner, 

Homme. & Trttyer, Dover, N. J.—Calendar 61x10, in blue, gold, 
green, carmine, black, and yellow. 

Jackson & Bet, Wilmington, N. C.—Business cards. 

Jounston & Co., W. G., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Calendar 14x17, in green, 
gold, red, and black. 

KETTERLINUS PRINTING House, Fourth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia.— 
Calendar 3',x3',, shield-shaped; embossed cover, national colors, 

KING, CHas. A., Milford, Mass.—Cards, billheads, etc., well printed. 

LEHMAN & Bor ron, 418 Library St., Philadelphia.—Calendar 9x12; en- 
graved, lithographed, and printed; very handsome. 

Listewski & Co., 629 Arch St., Philadelphia.—Business card in four 
colors. 

LoaG, SAMUEL, 614 Sansom St., Philadelphia.—Calendar 14x22; large 
monthly slips in blue, green, and red, with engraved headpiece. 

Lyon & Ames, New York.—Business card, in carmine, gold, and blue. 

Martin, Geo. W., Topeka, Kansas.—Pamphlet and card, in two colors. 

Mercier, J. E., Levis, Quebec, Canada.—Oddly designed card, con- 
taining printers’ implements neatly formed from brass rule. 

Mvrpuy’s Sons, Wm. F., 509 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.—Calendars of 
several styles and sizes. 

Owen, Epwin, 241 Broadway, New York.—Business card 4x6, in gold, 
blue, carmine, and black. 

Rampo, A. M., Columbia, Pa.—New Year cards; the old year dog-urned. 

Raper & WotreE, Chillicothe, Ohio.—Handsome assortment of business 
and society cards. 

REPUBLICAN PREss AssociaTION, Concord, N. H.—Business card in 
blue, gold, purple, black, carmine, and tint. 

Rice, Martin, 20 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia.—Business cards 

in gold. 
Ritter, WM. 8., Reading, Pa.—Business card, in six colors; showy 
New Year card, in four colors. 


RussELtL, MorGan & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Calendar 5},x9; twelve 
monthly slips, in a multitude of brilliant colors; each page a study, 


Sanprorp & Carr, Rome, N. Y.—Note-sheet circular, in red, green, 
and blue. 

Scranton, J. A., Scranton, Pa.—Scranton Republican Almanac, 32 
pages. 

SmirH, Henry, Germantown, Pa.—Pocket Guide of Germantown and 
vicinity ; 24 pages, 3',x5. 

Tuomas, R. H., Mechanicsburg, Pa.—Business card, silver and gold, 
black ground. 

TxHompson & Co., J. 8., Chicago, Ill.—Calendar 6x9',;; monthly slips, 
with the most beautifully engraved and printed headpieces on 
each, Chicago “Jerry ”’ is evidently going for Cincinnati * Pick.” 

VALENTINE & Co., Charlotiesville, Va.—Calendar 6';x104, in brown, 
blue, black, red, and yellow. 

Wank, I. D., 414 Arch St., Philadelphia.—Calendar 9x11, in green, red, 
and black. 

WILp & STEVENS, Boston, Mass.—Calendar 7';x11, in red and black, 
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HOW TO ARREST A THREATENING DANGER. 


There are the gravest reasons for fearing that Congress is 
strongly disposed to press the mischievous free-tariff bill 
introduced by the Hon. Fernando Wood, of New York. 
Such an unwise piece of legislation cannot fail to result 
most disastrously to the welfare of American industries. 
Our manufacturers would be paralyzed, millions of working 
men and working women thrown out of employment, and 
the burdens of taxation—now in a measure lightened to our 
people by the receipts from custom duties—would be ren- 
dered almost unbearable. 

A large number of manufacturers have forwarded to Con- 
gress protests against the suicidal policy of interfering with 
the tariff as it is, unless it be to raise it higher. - Those even 
more interested in the matter than the owners of factories— 
the working men themselves—have done very little to avert 
the danger that is threatening to destroy their means of 
livelihood. They should lose no time in drawing up vigor- 
ous protests against the proposed tariff reduction, and for- 
ward them to their Representatives or Senators in Congress. 
This can readily be accomplished by the operatives in each 
industrial establishment—be it a printing office, type foun- 
dry, or paper mill—uniting in signing the sorely needed 
protests. Employers will no doubt be glad to furuish the 
needed facilities for concerted action. Such petitions from 
working men would exercise a powerful influence against 
the proposed tariff reduction. Let it not be forgotten that 
there is no time to be lost in averting the threatened de- 
structive blow at every American industry. 

ae ens ; 

WE ane glad to learn that an old friend, Arthur W. Hyatt, 
has been appointed Southern agent for the Johnson Type 
Foundry, at New Orleans, La. Hyatt started off as an ap- 
prentice to Cherry & Lewis, in the Galveston (Texas) News 
office, about 1843, and has handled type and shooting stick 
more or less ever since. To his reputation as a good 
printer has been added the distinction of an honorable and 
successful business career, which will doubtless be en- 
hanced by activity in the agency just accepted. 

06) 


Mr. Rosert Baur has edited the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 











and all defying criticism. 


Weechter for nearly twenty-seven years. 
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QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


\non.—The November number of the Prarnrers’ Crrovnar, under | 


the head of ‘* Queries and Replies,” says: 


RaNDoLPuH.—Who was the author of “Though Lost to Sight to 
Memory Dear,” nobody knows. 

This oft-quoted line originated with Ruthven Jenkyns, and was first 
published in the Greenwich Magazine for Mariners, in 1701 or 1702. 

Such a magazine as that referred to by “ Anon "’ was never published 
in England or anywhere else. Diligent search for it has been made in 
the library of the British Museum, and other extensive libraries. If 
our correspondent has a copy of the mythical magazine containing th« 
quotation, “Though Lost to Sight to Memory Dear,” it is worth a 
smal! fortune to him. He has doubtless been misled on the subject, 
as scores before him have been. The Ruthven Jenkyns magazine 
story was certainly invented for mariners. Many intelligent people 
have put faith in it only to be undeceived in the end. 


| it to ‘*Landliche Hochgeit,” by Goldmark, out of Op 


Hypnoric.—Come and examine the assortment of presses always to | 


be found in R. 8. Menamin’s Printers’ Warehouse, Nos. 515, 517, and 
519 Minor Street, and you will obtain the information you ask for in a 
practical form. 

AMATEUR.—In conversation with the head of a large printing estab- 
lishment, he spoke to me of ‘“‘monks”’ and “friars’’ ruining sheets. 
What did he mean? A “monk” is an unsightly dab of ink, ruinous, of 


course, to a printed page, and is caused by uneven distribution of ink | 


over the roller. Too much ink at any one point makes a “monk.” A 
‘friar ’’ is an illegible or faintly outlined place on a printed page. 
the “monk,” it is occasioned by an unequal distribution of ink. 


little ink on any one portion of a roller produces a * friar.” 


Too 


BRADFORD.—From the best accessible authorities, it appears that 


Philadelphia, just before the war of 1812, consumed 30,000 reams of 
printing paper annually. 

Caput.—We do not know precisely when wood paper was first manu- 
factured in this country. As long ago as 1830, a firm in Meadville, in 
this State, secured a patent foran improvementin the method of manu- 
facturing paper from wood. 


‘seo, 


A SPORTING REPORTER WRITES UP A MUSI- 
CAL PERFORMANCE. 


On Saturday evening, one of our sporting editors, mis- 
taking an order meant for a music critic to write up ‘‘ Land- 
liche Hochgeit,” etc., as an order for him to obtain the 
points of a new horse, proceeded to the Academy of Music, 
and on his return wrote the following criticism. The regu- 
lar report of the performance of Landliche Hochgeit, by the 
Philharmonic Society, was printed. 
report is: 

The most conspicuous part of this exhibition was the en- 
tire absence of pool-selling, though there were many people 
present who would have liked to put up a few ducats on 
the big roan fiddle at the start. 
the late decision of John Morrissey has had its effect in all 
sporting circles; time was called exactly at eight o'clock, 
and, as near as we could judge, about sixty fiddles, fifes, 
and bugles entered for the contest. The fiddles won the 
toss and took the inside, with the chandelier right in their 
The umpire, with a small club, acted also as starter. 
The timer was not in sight, and when we asked for the bot- 
tleholder, we were told that he was chalking up at Thies’s. 
Just before the start, the umpire stood upon a cheese-box, 


The sporting man’s 


eyes. 


Like | 


| get weighed for the handicap in the Beethoven race. 


with a small lunch counter in front of him, and shook his 
stick at the entries to keep them down. He continued to 
play single-stick with himself during the entire fight, but 
not one of the contestants looked at him. They first socked 


26. 
They got off nearly even, one of the sorrel fiddles gently 
leading. The man with the French horn tried to call them 
back, but they settled down to work at a slogging gait, with 
the big roan fiddle bringing up the rear. At the first quar- 
ter, the little black whistle broke badly and went into the 
air; but fiddles on the left kept well together and struck up 
a rattling gait. At the half pole there was a big change, 
and the man with the straight horn showed signs of fatigue. 
He evidently had got the cross-buttock in the first round. 
There was a little bobtailed flute that wrestled sadly with 
the sorrel bugle at the half mile, but he was wind-broken 
and wheezed, while the big roan fiddle threw a shoe on the 
back stretch. The galloot with the big fat bugle kept 
hallooing ‘‘ whoa” all the time, but he seemed to keep up 
with the rest until the end of the race. They all came un- 
der the string in good order, but the judge on the cheese- 
box seemed to reserve his decision. He seemed tired, and 
the riders all went out to find their bottleholders, and to 
It was 
a nice exhibition, and for a rainy night, when there is no 
sparring at Harry Hill’s or cock fighting at Hoboken, the 
Philharmonic may be a good thitig. It is a little tiresome 
to the observer, and must be hard on the big roan fiddle. 
New York Telegram. 
*72ce- 

Dan O’ConnE Lt is the laziest, but most brilliant reporter 

in San Francisco. He was, one day, detailed to report Dr. 


Stone’s sermon. When the divine was about half through, 


| Dan bethought himself of a yacht race, and folding up his 


It seems, however, that | 


notes, made his exit through the vestry room. The next 
day the sermon appeared in the Chronicle. The reporter 
had given a correct report up to the time he left, and then, 
getting the general gait of the theological argument, tacked 
6n an extra holy column of brilliant metaphor, and highly 
colored descriptive matter, without much regard to theology. 
The Doctor came around in wrath next day, and wanted 
the reporter discharged. During the week, those of his 
congregation who had not attended the church, congratu- 
lated him on the last half of his superb discourse. 
~20e 

He told the editor that he had read proof for twenty 
years, and he obtained a situation. When he spelled intro 
duction with a big ‘“‘I” and with a ‘‘k,” and Jehovah with 


| a little ‘‘g,” the editor dipped him in the ink barrel, wrung 


him out between the rollers of the press, and hung him out 
in the alley to dry. 
~-oa . 
One thousand eight hundred pounds have been subscribed 
toward the testimonial in memory of the late Alexander 
Russell, editor of the Scotsman. 
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PRINTERS’ 


THE PAPER MANUFACTURERS AND THE 
WILLIS TARIFF BILL. 





LETTER TO FERNANDO WOOD. 





Hon. Fernando Wood, Chairman of Sub-Committee of Ways 
and Means : 

Dear Str: By the tariff bill introduced by Mr. Willis, it 
is proposed to reduce the duty on sized papers from 35 per 
cent. to 20 per cent., and upon printing papers, from 20 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. ad valorem. In addition to this, rags, 
which are now free, are to be saddled with a duty of 8 per 
cent. 

It is well known to all familiar with the manufacture of 
paper, that for several years it has almost ceased to be re- 
munerative, and that at the present time the business has 
become ruinous to many of those engaged in it. 

In fact, it is simply a question of endurance—a question 
whether the manufacturers have capital sufficient to tide 
over the present unparalleled depression. 

In 1863 the duty was reduced on printing papers from 30 
per cent. to 20 per cent. (while the duty on most articles of 
manufacture was at the same time raised), causing heavy 
losses to many engaged in the manufacture, and putting it 
always in the power of the large buyers, by importing, to 
keep the prices in the home market such as barely to sus- 
tain the manufacture in existence. 

It was a great wrong. It was special legislation to favor 
others at the expense of the paper manufacturers. As 
sized papers did not materially interfere, they were not re- 
duced. With them it would have been still more serious, 
as many of them are letter, and other fine papers of high 
cost, transported here at small expense on account of their 
light weight. It would have resulted in the closing of 
many works, but at that time wood and straw were coming 
into use as materials for paper, saving many manufac- 
turers from ruin, as they were enabled to reduce the cost of 
making newspaper by using these materials, to a certain ex- 
tent, in place of rags. 

Rags are not collected in the United States in sufficient 
quantities, and some millions of dollars worth of them have 
to be imported annually. We are almost entirely dependent 
on Europe for the linen rags which are absolutely required 
to give strength to paper. 

Italy, Turkey, Spain, and Austria levy an export duty on 
rags. France prohibits exportation, except by way of Bel- 
gium and England, with which two countries treaty stipu- 
lations exist, permitting export. Germany, until within a 


few years, had an export duty upon rags, and the reimposi- | 


tion of the duty is now clamorously demanded by her paper 
manufacturers. 


Now, as it will certainly require two pounds of the ave- 


rage quality of imported rags to make one pound of paper, 
the duty of 8 per cent. proposed will be equivalent to 16 per 
cent. on the stock from rags, or 1 per cent. more,than the 
proposed duty on printing paper. 
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Some news, much book, and nearly all fine letter and 
ledger papers are made almost wholly out of rags. The duty 
will bear very hard upon them. 

But this is not all. Bleaching powders, not made in the 
United States, and which are largely. used, are also to have 
15 per cent. duty upon them. This is stabbing a corpse; 
the body will be dead without it. 

It is not proposed to relieve soda ash of the present duty, 
nor felts, nor wire-cloths, nor aniline, nor ultramarine. 
The paper manufacturers do not ask it, as these can be 
made in this country, unless their product--paper—be re- 
duced, when they claim that the reduction shall be general. 

It is frequently mentioned in the newspapers that paper 
is being sent to England. I think very few exporters 
have realized cost. One who proposed to ship expected to 
lose 30 per cent. by so doing, but wished to reduce his 
stock even at a heavy sacrifice. The writer has canvassed 
the matter of export, but cannot yet see any chance what- 
ever of profit in it. The cost must, in the long run, regu- 
late price; or, if the price cannot be raised to cover cost, it 
is simply a question of time for the manufacture to cease to 
exist. 

Will any one compare the cost of the investment neces- 
sary to manufacture between this country and Europe? It 
being a creation of labor, it will bear the same comparative 
value. 

If the labor of Belgium, Sweden, and Germany —our most 
dangerous rivals—should be one-half the cost of ours, then 
the cost of plant, or of their mills and machinery, will bear 
the same proportion. The cost of repairs will also be less 
for them in the same degree. 

You need not be informed that capital generally in Europe 
bears a lower interest than in the United States, and, there- 
fore, that the cost of interest there, which is a very impor- 
tant item in the cost of manufacturing, is greatly less there 
than here. 

Let us compare the labor of Sweden, Germany, and Bel- 
gium with our own. Wewill take Mr. Young’s book as our 
guide; he is well known to you. He gives for Sweden, in 
1873, for paper makers, viz. : 


Machine tenders....... $3 87 to $5 37 per week. 
ROSAS ccc ccccdd co 258 to 3 22 ee 

Rag engineers... ---5 $223 to 3 87 ee 
Men for rag cutters..... 2 58 

WON icine dboe seetds 1 28 


In the United States he gives for the same year (and they 
have not been gr@atly reduced, probably not more than 10 
per cent. anywhere): 

Machine tenders........... $15 to $18 per week. 
Ansigiants...... sccccssss-. 12 a 


Rag engine men.......... 12 
Commou labor at mills. ... 9 to 10 
WORGR. oscsccedscccneces - 475to 5 


| In Chemnitz, Saxony, he states, for 1872, wages per week 
| (probably common labor), $1 78 to $2 16. 
| In Berlin, he says that wages of labor varies from 60c. to 
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72c. per day; he remarks, however, that Berlin is a very 
dear place to live in, and that wages are higher there than 
in most other places in Germany. 

In Wurtemberg, 52 cents per day is given as the rate of 
wages. 

Belgium is one of the greatest and cheapest manufactur- 
ing centres. Coal is cheap there, and from the great den- 
sity of its population, both rags and labor are cheap. 

At Godin’s works at Huy, in 1872, Mr. Young gives for 
best skilled women, 50 cents per day; rag assorters, 40 cents 
per day; engine men, $1 40 to $1 60 per day; assistants, 80 
cents to $1 20 per day. Mr. Young remarks that wages at 
Huy have greatly risen recently. 

But labor has since fallen in Europe, for the wave of 
American depression in business has reached the utter- 
most regions of the earth. 

At Duffel, near Antwerp, the wages are still less than at 
Huy. Common labor in paper mills is from 30 cents to 60 
cents per day for the labor of men; for the labor of women, 
20 cents to 24 cents per day; for special workmen, 60 cents 
to $2 per day. 

These prices of labor, though given in the money of the 
different countries, have been reduced to currency by Mr. 
Young, for the convenience of the reader. 

Now it is not alone that the wages in American paper 
mills are so much higher than those paid by foreign manu- 
facturers, but almost every article of our consumption is 
greatly raised in price by the greater wages paid in this 
country. 

The writer of this letter buys from 25,000 to 30,000 tons 
of coal per annum for use in the works he controls, the cost 
of which is chiefly wages of labor: Large amounts of iron, 
brass, etc., are used in machinery and in repairs; of these 
much of the value lies in the cost of labor. 

The writer uses from 1,500 to 2,000 tons of chemicals per 
annum, chiefly imported, of which chloride of lime alone is 
free from duty. Soda ash and chloride of lime are very 
large items in the cost of making paper from wood by the 
chemical process, and from straw by the same or somewhat 
similar modes. 

Raise their cost and the cost of cellulose from wood and 
straw must be raised in the same ratio, until these articles 
can no longer be used for cellulose. 

Raw wood can be ground by the Voelter process, and no 
chemicals are required; but chemical wood pulp is strictly 
a manufactured article, requiring large quantities of im- 
ported and domestic chemicals, and a very great consump- 
tion of coal. In fact, chemical wood pulp is, to all intents 
and purposes, paper itself, and is largely used in the making 
of envelopes and for other purposes. 

Now, with 15 per cent. added to the cost of bleaching 
powders, with one-quarter cent per pound already on soda 
ash, and the manufactured pulp or cellulose upon the free 
list, the history of the paper manufacturer in this country 
van be easily written. 





Bleaching powders are not made in this country; soda 
ash, if at all, only in very small amounts. 

The capital invested in paper and chemical wood pulp 
manufactures is very large, and many thousands of per- 
sons gain their living from them. Shall this capital be 
sunk? Shall these thousands of workmen be cast adrift to 
swell mobs? It rests mainly upon you and your committee. 

If there must be a reduction in duty upon manufactured 
articles in general, should it not be made very gradually, 
say of one per cent. per annum? Or, could nota scale of 
duties, «qual for all, be adopted, after mature consideration, 
that would prove acceptable to the manufacturers, and to 
those favoring free trade, so that there might be a perma- 
nent policy, giving equal justice; favoring none at the ex- 
pense of others, except so far as the good of the whole 
may demand, making the nation prosperous in peace and 
strong in war. 

If your committee can do this, you will deserve the grati- 
tude of your countrymen. 

Very sincerely yours, 

PHILADELPHIA, January 16, 1878. 


3LOOMFIELD H. Moore. 


~sece- - 


THE POWER OF PUFFERY. 


The Providence Journal calls to mind that Thackeray de- 
voted an essay to a scheme by which accomplished novelists 
might acquire an income much larger than that paid by 
penurious publishers by inserting within their narratives 
ingeniously contrived notices of Moses & Son’s pantaloons 
upon the person of the hero, the elegant sofa upon which 
the heroine faints, from the emporium of So-and-So, and 
thus to a degree only bounded by the liberality of adver- 
tisers and the ingenuity of the author. By a singular fate 
Thackeray himself has been utilized in this fashion, al- 
though, of course, entirely without his premonition. In 
‘‘The Virginians,” Rachael Esmond writes of the virtues of 
the tobacco raised at the plantation of Castlewood, and pro- 
nounces that no sweeter is sent from Virginia than this par- 
ticular brand. The imaginary brand from an imaginary 
plantation has been adopted by an enterprising dealer, and 
we noticed in a late London newspaper that the words of 
Rachel Esmond are made to do duty as an expression by 
Thackeray himself on the merits of this late concoction of 
tobacco. The force of ingenuity could hardly go farther 
and keep inside the limits of absolute forgery. The pro- 
prietors of a famous anti-bilious pill in London recently 
gave to Captain Burnaby, the author of ‘‘A Ride to Khiva,” 
no less than $1,500 for a casual mention of their pill, and 
its effects on the bowels of the Khan of Bokhara, which, it 
is justice to Captain Burnaby to say, he turned over to a 
local charity. In most instances it is probable that the 
allusion would be honest, but the fact that such a reward 
can be obtained may stimulate a new era of advertising as 
prefigured in Thackeray's essay, and the reader will have to 
look out for snares in the pages of octavo volumes, as he 
does now in the reading columns of certain newspapers. 
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HINTS FOR APPRENTICES. 





DISPLAY AND DESIGNING IN JOB PRINTING. 





BY CHAS. A. KING, FOREMAN OF THE JOURNAL, MILFORD, MAS8, 





It is evident that, despite the cutting down of prices for 
printing and low bidding for work, printing, as an art, is 
improving in the country offices. This may be assigned to 
The great influx of amateurs has demanded 
that skilled printers execute a better quality of work, com- 
peting in quality rather than price. Many printers, who 
are earnest workmen, strive to obtain specimens of work 
done by others, and gain new ideas. Not necessarily do 
they copy from the specimens received, but frequently dis- 
cover a failure or weakness, which they can remedy. With 
this striving to obtain greater excellence has also been de- 
veloped the fallacy of intricate rule work, and justification 
of two or more bodies in a single line, which too frequently 
go unpaid for and unappreciated by the customer; and the 
excess of ornamentation produces the appearance of vain 
straining for effect. 


several causes. 


A few rules are laid down to country job printer’s appren- 
tices, such as. To vary the size of the lines; have no lines of 
the same length or size following each other; to relieve the 
large lines by smaller ones, in proper proportion, etc. ; and 
he is then left to his own resources. Soon he is givena job, 
which, to use any type in the office suitable for the work, 
would be a strict violation of the above rules, It is this 
want that has introduced designing into the country print- 
ing offices. There is scarcely an office that does not contain 
a lot of ornaments suitable for end pieces, and two strips of 
brass rule will form a panel or border for the insertion of 
type, thus: 


% EAST MEDWAY. % 


But while one panel enclosing type improves a job (and 
oftentimes covers the defect of a lack of material), addi- 
tional panels frequently destroy all good effect, and, instead 
of harmonizing, frequently present an unskillful appear- 
The rules connecting the end pieces may consist of 
two single, parallel, double, dotted, wave, or ornamented 
If double rules are used, the light line on both 
should either face the type or be on the outside. A pleasing 
effect may be made by using a single or dotted rule above 
the line, and a heavy rule (a single rule reversed) below. 
Care should be taken to have the rules fit the end pieces 
evenly, and to see that the ends of the rules are smooth 
after being cut. If labor-saving rule is used—and it should 
be—this is unnecessary. If a rule does not work clearly 
and evenly, or is too high, rub the entire face gently across 
a fine oil stone. Newsingle and dotted rules are frequently 
too high, and require cutting out of the tympan sheet. By 
gently rubbing the face once or twice across a fine stone, 
they will become type high and work much clearer. Care 


ance. 


rules. 


should be taken not to scratch or injure the face by using a 
coarse stone or rubbing too long. 

A point too frequently overlooked is the margin of busi- 
ness cards and circulars. A margin too narrow looks 
‘*stingy,” and a margin too wide indicates an over-abun- 
dance of stock. On a card 1x3}, a Pica or Great Primer 
margin is sufficient, while a commercial note circular looks 
more comely with a margin three or four times as wide. 
Usually the margin on all sides should be the same. 


-=--o, 


COMIC JOURNALISM IN RUSSIA. 

I am greatly surprised at the number of illustrated papers 
published in Russia, especially Moscow, the Muscovite 
taste running very largely to papers with colored illustra- 
tions. I cannot say I think these papers show a great deal 
of what the French call spirituality, either in their illustra- 
tions or the marginal comments that accompany them. 
Evidently Russia has no Nast, no Cham; but it is a good 
sign, nevertheless, that the nation should break out, so to 
speak, in these numerous manifestations of literary and ar- 
tistic ardor. It showsthe country isgrowing. There are at 
St. Petersburg two or more illustrated papers, with plain 
engravings and of a more serious character, which, although 
inferior in execution, correspond to our Leslie's and Har- 
per’s; but the great majority of these Russian publications 
(illustrated) are purely comic, humoristic burlesque. 

The Russian is a great humorist. He likes that which is 
droll; and he has to-day a great comic writer of wonderful 
powers and undoubted excellence, whom he would match 
with the best man on Punch and Judy, and'put in rivalry, 
if he could, with our dearly beloved Mark Twain, fully con- 
fident that he would carry off the palm. But for the life of 
me I can’t recall his name. It is an abominable one, either 
to look at in print or to hear pronounced. Of course we all 
know of Gogol—it is necessary to insert that little preposi- 
tion, for the evanescent, purely Russian wit of the great 
national composer cannot be translated—and what esteem 
he is held in. Probably no comedian has a firmer hold of 
the stage, or the prospect of a more enduring fame. But to 
speak of the comic illustrated papers—the best appears to 
be the Boudillnik, or Alarm Bell. This greets the eye at 
present with a front and back page illustration in gay colors 
bearing on the war. The English never, and the Austrians 
rarely, fail to be portrayed in these illustrations in a ridicu- 
lous light.— Moscow Correspondence Boston Journal. 

eat — — 
Mr. H. V. Reprrevp denies that any man living is capa- 
ble of writing at the rate ef a column an hour—the rate 
prescribed by Mr. Forbes, of the London News, as neces- 
sary for a successful war correspondent. Mr. Redfield 
cites the case of Dr. Russell, of the London Times, who, 
when writing his description of Bull Run, was compelled 
to take rest and risk the loss of a mail, although he had 
ridden but a short distance, and had had some hours sleep 








the night before. 
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THE WORN-OUT FONT OF TYPE. 


I’m sitting by the desk, George, 
Before me on the floor 
There lies a worn-out font of type, 
Full twenty thousand score. 
Aud many months have passed, George, 
Since they were bright and new, 
And many are the tales they’ve told 
The false, the strange, the true. 
What tales of horror they bave told, 
Of tempest and of wreck; 
Of murder in the midnight hour, 
Of war full many a *‘ 
Of ships that, lost away at sea, 
Went down befvure the blast; 
Of stifled cries of agony 


spec Sa 


\s life’s last moments passed. 


Of earthquakes and of suicides, 
Of failing crops of cotton, 
Of bank defaulters, broken banks, 
And banking systems rotten. 
Of boilers bursting, steamboats snagged, 
Of riots, duels fought, 
Of robbers with their prey escaped, 
Of thieves, their booty caught 


Of tlood, and fire, and accident, 
Those worn-out types have told, 

And how the pestilence has swept 
The youthful and the old; 

Of marriages, of birth and deaths, 
Of things to please or vex us, 

Of one man jumping overboard, 
Another gone to Texas. 


They've told us how sweet Sunimer days 
Have faded from our view, 

How Autumn's chilling winds have swept 
The leaf-crowned forest through 


How Winter's snow hath come anc 
Dark reign of storm and strife 


gone 


And how the smiling Spring hath warmed 
The pale flowers back to life. 
I can’t pretend to mention half 
My inky friends have told, 
Since shining bright and beautiful 
They issued from the mould . 
How unto some they joy have brought, 
To others grief and tears; 
Yet faithfully the record kept 
Of fast receding years. 


+ see — 


TRUTH ABOUT HORACE GREELEY. 


The philosopher of the Tribune was a great gourmand, not 
an epicure, and would eat, in season and out of season, 
whatever pleased his palate. And this, although he was a 
professed Grahamite, or a believer ina vegetable and cereal 
diet. 
of Graham bread, which he would consume, with an accom- 
paniment of two dozen large fried oysters; and to eat a mid- 
night meal of beefsteak and hot buttered biscuit that the 
Kentucky giant or a half-civilized ostrich would have shrunk 
from. 


We have known him to walk several blocks for a loaf 
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But Mr. Greeley never drank liquor of any kind—neither 
malt, wine, nor spirits. He did not know the taste of 
spirits, and would not use them even as medicines. In the 
course of forty years that we knew him intimately, we never 
but once knew of his tasting anything that contained 
liquors, and then he did it unwittingly. For years it had 
been his custom to eat his Thanksgiving dinner at the 
house of a lady friend, who had brought with her, from her 
native Vermont, the traditional New England custom of 
celebrating Thanksgiving. The late Henry J. Raymond, 
and John F. Cleveland (Mr. Greeley’s brother-in-law), 
also now deceased, were generaily among the guests. 
On one of these occasions, plates of brandy peaches were 
placed for each guest. Greeley, standing on no ceremony, 
tasted of the peaches, and finding them palatable, quickly 
disposed of the allotted portion, and was handing up his 
plate for another supply, when Cleveland, who was on the 
opposite side of the table, interrupted him with the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Printer (all his old associates called him printer), 
what are you eating?” ‘Something g-o-o-d,” answered 
Greeley, with that peculiar drawling out of the last word 
which was his habit when he was particularly satisfied. 
‘* Well,” continued Cleveland, ‘‘you have been gobbling 
down brandy peaches like an old toper.” There was a look 

a strange mingling of disgust, sadness, and dismay 
came over Mr. Greeley’s face, and mournfully saying, ‘‘ What 
did you tell me that for?” he pushed aside the replenished 
plate, and the gratified palate was hastily cleansed with a 
bounteous draught of Croton. We are confident that never 
before that had Mr. Greeley known the taste of liquor, and 
we are equally confident that never after—either knowiugly 
or inadvertently—did he use it in any shape. We know 
that ever after, when at his annual visit, he was particular 
to ask, ‘‘Mother S——-, have you been poisoning these 
peaches with that infernal brandy ?’— Hudson River (N. Y.) 
Chronicle. 

—— -2ecoe- 

AN enterprise is on foot at the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, which will receive the hearty endorsement of scholars 
everywhere. It is a new edition of Lord Bacon’s works, 
quite distinct from the complete edition in fifteen volumes 
which Hurd & Houghton issue by arrangement with the 
English editor. This new edition is to be packed into two 
volumes of the size of their recent edition of ‘‘ Crabb Robin- 
son’s Diary,” each comprising about 1,000 pages, and con- 
taining all of Bacon’s works which it is fair to suppose are 
now cared for by the English-speaking reader. 


‘ sia “ 

Tue superintendent of a factory in Canada, which manu- 
factures paper from wood, says that the process is now so 
much improved, that the paper can be made ready for use 
six hours from the cutting of the tree. 





- ~2ocoe> 
GrorGE Macponaxp has entered into the paradise of lite- 
rary Englishmen, with a pension of $500 a year. 
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IN A NEWSPAPER EDITORIAL ROOM. 

Clustered among scores of other publishing offices 
loomed the buildings of the Tribune, the Herald, the Sun, 
the World, and the Times, white wreaths of steam rolling 
up from theu roofs and from the grating over the press- 
rooms. The press-rooms extended beyond the buildings 
under the sidewalk, and the pavement vibrated with the 
beat of the machines, which were already tossing off parts 
of the papers, the insides or the outsides, leaving a reserve 
of space for the news that might arrive afterward. Where 
the heat had penetrated the hard flags, some newsboys had 
curled themselves in innocence and dirt. Others lay asleep 
on the steps, where the most important and most hurried 
of the larger contributors to journalism finally forebore 
from disturbing them. Occasionally a telegraph messenger 
dived into the entrance of a building, then an errand boy 
from the Post Office with a pile of newspapers and letters, 
and then a reporter from some late meeting up town. Asa 
matter of appearance more than anything else—as the last 
form admitting advertisements had long since closed—a 
clerk sat in the advertising office, on the ground floor, and 
drowsed, with the lights half down. 

The two gentlemen entered one of the offices, and began 
to ascend that long stairway by which all editorial rooms 
are attained, custom and economy invariably putting editors 
in a garret, whence they may look down, physically and 
mentally, on the world they write about. More telegraph 
boys, compositors, proof-readers, and reporters passed the 
visitors on the stairs, who, when they had explained their 
business to an inky office boy, were admitted into the 
sanctum sanctorum of a celebrated morning paper. 

A close, low-roofed, smoky room, lighted by innumerable 
Argand burners, and filled with little desks, at which sat 
stooping, busy men, puffing cigars or pipes, and scribbling 
with pens or pencils, at lightning speed, that was the next 
scene opened to them. On some of the desks there were 
piles upon piles of newspapers from points as far apart and 
as varied as the capitals of Europe and frontier outposts on 
the far Western plains. A little tin box shot up and down 
a wooden shaft in the middle of the room, into which rolls 
of manuscript were put by an office boy, who rushed from 
desk to desk and gathered the sheets as they came from the 
writers’ hands. From time to time a nervous, sharp-voiced, 
imperative gentleman, in a very much soiled linen duster, 
called to one or the other of the workers, and gave orders 
which would have been quite unintelligible to a layman, 
who may have mistaken the establishment for a slaughter- 
house, when he heard a pale-faced little gentleman re- 
quested to ‘‘make a paragraph of the Pope,” ‘‘cut down 
Anna Dickinson,” ‘double lead Gen. Grant,” ‘put a 
minion cap-head on Peter Cooper,” and ‘boil down the 
Evangelical Alliance.” 

But making a paragraph of the Pope simply applied to 
the compression of some news concerning him into that 
space; the minion cap-head intended for the venerable 








philanthropist meant the kind of type to be used in the 
title of a speech or lecture of his; and boiling down and 
cutting down were two technicalities expressing condensa- 
tion. The gentleman in the linen duster was the night 
editor in charge, the despot of the hour, and the interme- 
diary between the writers and printers, the latter being on 
the floor above, and the little tin box in the shaft commu- 
nicating with them. 

By three o'clock the last line of copy must be in the 
printers’ hands, and from midnight until that time a news- 
paper office in the editorial department is in a state of 
nervous intensity and activity for which I can imagine no 
parallel. 

The smoke from the cigars and pipes rolled up to the 
ceiling, and pens spread over the pages of manuscript 
paper. The writers bent to their work with tremendous 
earnestness and concentration; there was not one of them 
who had written less than a column of matter that night, 
and some were closing two or three column articles, which 
contained nearly as many words as five pages of Harper's 
Magazine. They were pale and careworn. One of them 
was heading and sub-heading cable despatches from the 
seat of war, another was writing editorial paragraphs on 
the very important telegraphic news that came in, another 
was damning a new play in virulent prose, another was re- 
vising a thrilling account of a murder, another was tran- 
scribing his stenographic notes of a speech on the inflation 
of the currency, another was putting the finishing touches 
upon a well-considered article criticising a debate in the 
French Assembly, and another was absorbed in the descrip- 
tion of a yacht race. The little tin box in the shaft bounced 
up and down more frequently, and the night editor became 
more nervous and imperative than ever, as the fingers of 
the big clock on the wall went beyond two. The pages of 
manuscript were set up one by one, and long, moist proof- 
sheets came down from the composing*room. 

Then the cutting down began, and some of the writers 
saw articles that had cost them hours of research anni- 
hilated by the stroke of a pen, or reduced from columns to 
paragraphs, not on account of unimportance, but simply 
because there is always a superfluity of matter, contrary to 
the erroneous notion that the editor's great difficulty is to 
fill his space; and in some instances even the paragraphs 
were finally omitted to make room for unexpected news that 
arrived later. Telegrams were still coming in at half-past 
two, but soon after that hour one despatch brought the 
words ‘‘good night,” and that meant the closing. The 
night editor and his assistant now disappeared into the 
composing rooms, where they remained to superintend the 
making up of the forms; and the men at the desks prepared 
to leave, or threw themselves back in their chairs for a chat 
and some more smoke.— Harper’s Magazine. 





Tue London Society of Compositors possesses a library 
containing over 7,000 volumes. , 
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NAPOLEON’S IDEA OF THE VALUE OF NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

In the ninth volume of the ‘*‘ Napoleon Correspondence,” 
recently published, there is a curious letter addressed by 
the Emperor to General Savary, Duke of Rovigo, then Min- 
ister of Police. It is dated ‘‘Chateau de Surville, 19 Fev., 
1814,” and written in a spirit which may be supposed still 
to animate Oriental and military potentates. ‘‘ The news- 
papers,” his Majesty is pleased to say, ‘‘are edited without 
any intelligence. Is it rational, in the present state of 


affairs, to say that I had very sw men; that I conquered 


because I surprised the enemy, and that we were one 
against three? You must, indeed, have lost your heads in 
Paris, to say such things, when I am saying everywhere 
that I have 300,000 men, when the enemy believes it, and 
when it must be repeated again and again. I had formed a 
bureau for the direction of journals; does it never see these 
articles? That is the way in which, with a few strokes of 
the pen, you destroy all the good which results from vic- 
tory. You could very well read those things yourself; you 
can understand that this is no question of vain glory, and 
that one of the first principles of the art of war is to exag- 
gerate and not to diminish them. But how am I to make 
this clear to poets who seek to flatter me as well as to flatter 
the national self-love, instead of seeking to do good? It 
seems to me that these matters are not beneath your notice; 
and that if you were to pay some attention to them, such 
articles, which are not merely nonsense, but pernicious 
nonsense, would never be printed.” 


—— 9 <POG>-o— — 


FILLAGKEE WANTS HIS NAME IN THE PAPER. 

The editor of a morning paper was called upon recently 
by a light and airy young gentleman, who wanders adown 
this vale of tears, under the name of Fillagree. 

‘* Ah,” said he to the laboring man of letters, ‘‘ are you 
the intellectual genfus who attends to the destinies of the 
unrivaled Morning Bugle ?” 

‘I'm the neglected phenomenon,” replied the editor, 
gravely, ‘‘if that’s what you mean, who is expected to fur- 
nish copy, write poetry, slash exchanges, fight authors, and 
bounce bores, all for the munificent compensation of seven 
dollars a week, payable semi-occasionally.” 

‘‘Then you're the count I want to see. Can you keep a 
secret?” and Mr. Fillagree posed theatrically by aid of a 
ruler and a paper knife, at the same time favoring a watch- 
ing printer’s devil with a hideous leer. 

The editor said he guessed so. He always made it a rule 
to keep everything he could lay his hands on. 

‘**T will unburden myself,” whispered Mr. Fillagree. ‘I 
have a girl—her cheeks are pale, her eyes are gray; she’s 
like a fairy in the play. Also, her lips are red, her ”"—— 

‘*Give us a rest,” growled the editor. ‘‘ What in thunder 
do I, a married man with double twins, care about your 
confounded girl?” 

‘‘Oppress not the fair sex,’ 


commanded Mr. Fillagree. 





| charine but stomachic candy ever produced. 


| pulled on board with a boat-hook 


‘*Woman is our comforter in hours of ease, our only study 
how to please; and so says old Diogenes. What I want is 
to get my name in the paper. It would waltz me further 
into the affection of my earthly angel—in a patent bustle 
and agonizing pull-back—than all the pounds of the sac- 
Now, can’t 
icy river—crowded ferry 
young, rich, and lovely damsel, of highly respectable 
parents, taking a tumble into the briny water—groans from 
horrified crowd—afilicted father falls against the pump and 
faints—suddenly a manly form appears— flings off his neck- 
tie, takes off his watch chain, and plunges in 


you get up an aquatic scheme? 
boat 


agonizing 
suspense— daring hero dives under a cake of ice and reap- 
pears from beneath it with an inanimate form in his arms 
overjoyed father sinks 
on his knees and remarks: 

‘*Fillagree, you have saved her; take her.” 
like that. 

‘‘Could n’t do it,” firmly said the editor; ‘‘ that is, unless 


Something 


| you pay us for it at advertising rates.” 





’ 


‘‘Man, thy name is Avarice,” said Fillagree, loftily. 

‘‘Always thought it was Tompkins—-Tompkins with a 
‘p,’” murmured the editor, pleasantly. 

‘*Symbolically speaking,” corrected Mr. Fillagree. ‘‘See 
here, you flinty-hearted pen-wielder, why won't you oblige 
me once? Some little incident—anything. Chop off all 
my toes in a hay cutter; drop me from a balloon; crush me 
with a Herring’s safe; smash both legs and an arm by fall- 
ing from Christ Church steeple; boil me alive in a bath 
tub; or anything else that'll thrill a fair and lovely being’s 
heart-strings.” 

‘*Would n’t do such a thing for my own brother,” 
the editor. ‘It’s no use. I shan’t help you any.” 

‘‘Not even mention my name as a pall-bearer at the ob- 
sequies of the next dead great man ?” 

“He.” 

‘‘Or put me down in small type as the man who got 
blown up at Hell Gate, and has just been heard from in the 
middle of the Desert of Sahara, where he landed, minus 
both ears and all of his wardrobe, excepting one red, white, 
and blue suspender.” 

‘*Look here,” growled the editor, ‘I'm busy; just skip.’ 

‘Happy to oblige you, but I cannot. Skipping is the 
innocent pastime of the budding maiden with ringlets long, 
and silvery song, and ——” 

Here Mr. Fillagree suddenly stopped and rushed for the 
door, followed by an inkstand and a Webster's Unabridged. 

‘Hang you,” he vociferated, as he vanished. ‘Ill drown 
my joys and sorrows in the rosy, and get in the police re- 
ports in spite of you.” 

And he waltzed down stairs, gaily singing: 

My love is like the red, red rose. 


said 


’ 


—_— +See ____——_—_- 


Tue Lock Haven Journal leaves several columns blank | 


| and labels them ‘‘To Let.” 
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HOW MUCH OAN A MAN READ? 

The longest single poem extant is an Italian poem, the 
‘* Adone,” of Marini, who lived in the time of James I. It 
contains 45,000 lines. As for Spain, one single author of 
the seventeenth century, Lope di Vega, wrote 1800 plays; 
his works altogether fill 47 quarto volumes. Alonso Tos- 
tado, a Spanish bishop of the fifteenth century, wrote 
nearly 40 folios, having covered with print three times as 
many leaves as he had lived days. To come to England. 
William Prynne wrote 209 different works. Chalmer's col- 
lected edition of the English poets only comes down te 
Cowper, who died in 1800, and it fills 21 volumes, royal 
8vo, double columns, small type. The volumes average 
700 pages. This gives a total of 14,700 pages, or 29,400 
columns. 

Now it takes—the experiment has been made—four 
minutes to read a column with fair attention. Here is a 
good year’s work in reading over only once a selection from 
the English poets. The amount of reading which a student 
can get through in a given time hardly admits of being 
measured by the ell. The rate of reading varies with the 
subject, the rapid glance with which we skim the columns 
of a newspaper being at one end of the scale, and the slow 
sap which is required for a page of, say, Kant’s ‘Critique 
of Pure Reason,” being at the other. Still, just to get some- 
thing to go upon, make a calculation in this way: Suppose 
a man be able to read eight hours a day. No one can 
really sustain receptive or critical attention to written mat- 
ter for eight hours. But take eight hours as the outside 
possibility. Thirty pages 8vo is an average hour's reading, 
taking one book with another. This would make 240 pages 
per day, 1680 per week, and 87,360 pages in the year. 
Taking the average thickness of an 8vo volume as 400 pages 
only, the quantity of reading which a diligent student can 
get over in a year is no more than an amount equal to about 
220 volumes 8vo. Of course this is merely mechanical com- 
putation, by which we cannot pretend to gauge mental pro- 
cesses; but it may be worth while knowing that the merely 
mechanical limit of study is some 220 volumes 8vo per 
annum. 


_2oe- 


THE POET WHITTIER. 

In 1840, thirty-seven years ago, Whittier gave up news- 
paper writing and other public work, and retired from pub- 
lic observation, almost entirely, to a plain, white, old- 
fashioned house, which his limited means enabled him to 
purchase, on the outskirts of Amesbury, a manufacturing 
village in Northeast Massachusetts. Here he has livéd ever 
since, devoting himself entirely to literature, having for his 
only companion until 1864—when she died—his last sur- 
viving sister, Elizabeth. His study is a cosy room of me- 
dium dimensions; a cheery, open fire-place, with the old- 
fashioned brass andirons, is a prominent feature of it~ 
indeed, all the poets seem to look upon stoves as intolerable 





innovations and pledged enemies to poesy; near a window 


is his writing table, which is usually strewn with manu- 
scripts and writing materials, very rarely including books 
of reference of any kind; there are a few chairs, some sim- 
ple pictures of anti-slavery acquaintances on the walls, with 
here and there a photograph of some literary or personal 
friend. His bookcases are roomy and well filled, and the 
number of autograph books sent him by authors is very 
large. 

Usually it is not long after he conceives a poetical idea 
before he has it reduced to writing. He writes only when 
the mood seizes him, and then he writes as if fired with in- 
spiration, losing all consciousness of time and things, going 
out of himself as it were, and becoming part and parcel of 
his subject. His first draft suffers little subsequent altera- 
tion, and the various editions of his works represent little 
or no time spent in revision. A thought seizes him; he 
does not mature it by slow processes and an infinite num- 
ber of incidental thoughts and mental finishing touches; he 
deliberately seats himself at his plain little writing table, 
and at once puts it upon paper. May be it isa poem of 
four or five short stanzas he will write; he does not strain 
after his ideas or expressions; they tranquilly come to him 
as fast as he needs them, and he writes them down. He 
may scratch a half line here and there, and begin again; he 
may substitute one word for another that does not mean 
enough; but there is no struggle; no nervous fidgeting 
about with the legs; no biting the top of his pen handle in 
mental agony; no wuiting for the sluggish current of thought 
to bear along on its surface the right idea. 

-@2ece-r 

Tuts is the way in which Edmund Yates, the novelist and 
editor of the London World, spends his days: He rises at 
eight, and, after a light breakfast, dictates to a short-hand 
secretary for two or three hours, when he goes out for a gal- 
lop. He comes back to lunch, rides or drives again, and 
returns to shut himself up with his secretary till dinner 
time. In this way he both sees fun and gets through an 
enormous amount of work, for everything signed with his 
name—note, novel, or article—is taken down at steno- 
graphic speed. 


— Soe + 


A wRITER in Chambers’ Journal, who has been looking 
over the manuscript copies of seven or eight of Charks 
Dickens’ novels in the South Kensington Museum, says 
that one is struck by the number of alterations and inter- 
lineations with which the pages abound. The first emotion 
is one of surprise that the books which appear so fluent and 
natural, should have been the result of so much anxious 
thought, care, and elaboration. 

inline ompedo . 

Tue London Academy has an article on international 
copyright, apropos of a review of Mr. J. A. Morgan’s ‘ Law 
of Literature.” It calls attention to the fact that neither 
the American nor the English statutes of copyright give in 
direct terms any protection to newspapers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

LonGFELLOow received ten dollars per line from the Har- 
pers for his ‘‘ Keramos.” 

A UNIVERSAL Portuguese dictionary, to be embraced in 
three quarto volumes, is in press at Lisbon. 

Onty two hundred newspapers have been born to die 
early in Washington during the last fifty years. 

One of the newest London books is entitled ‘‘ The Decay 
of the Churches,” and forecasts the spiritual outlook for the 
future. 

Victor Huao is now engaged on the second volume of 
his ‘‘ Histoire d’un Crime,” and promises to have it ready at 
an early date. 

‘*Wuo would n’t be an editor?” asks an Indiana paper. 
‘You wouldn't,” replies an Illinois exchange, ‘‘if you 
tried a hundred years.” 

Epitors amount to something in Germany. For instance, 
the editor of the General Post Office journal is called a 
Reichsoberamtszeitungschreiber. 

NoveEts in England pass through three editions—one in 
three volumes that sell for $8, another in one volume for $2, 
and another for twenty-five cents. 

Mr. Wo. F. G11x is about to bring out a third edition of 
his ‘‘Life of Edgar Allen Poe,” with some fifty pages of 
additional matter and many revisions. 

BisHop Huntineton, of Central New York, has just pub- 
lished a volume of sermons, the first which he has printed 
since he joined the Episcopal Church. 

Tue discovery of a signature, supposed to be an original 
Gutenberg, on the back of a letter of indulgence, dated 
1454, is agitating antiquarian London. 

Many newspapers have ceased to put a capital P to Presi- 
dent and a capital S to State. In time it is possible that 
we shall see this country printed ‘ united states.” 

A new volume of the ‘‘ Calendar of State Papers Relating 
to Ireland,” just published, running from 1611 to 1615, con- 
tains much valuable information for English readers. 

Tue proprietors of the London Daily News have sent Mr. 
Forbes a check for $10,000, as an acknowledgment of his 
great services to their journal in connection with his war 
reports. 

Lieut. Cot. Gzorce T. Denison, who received the prize 
of 5,000 roubles offered by the Russian Government for the 
best work on cavalry, is commander of the Governor Gene- 
ral’s body guard in Canada. 

Tue days of cheap standard literature appear to have set 
in in London, where an edition of Tennyson’s poems, in one 
shilling volumes, placing the poet’s works within the reach 
of all classes, is announced by his publishers. 

GeERMANY prints 12,000 books every year, and from read- 
ing the modern high-sounding words printed in Gothic 
type, sixty-one per cent. of the boys of the upper class at 
the Hamburg Johanneum were made shortsighted. 





Mr. Paxton Hoop has written a book of 500 pages on 
Mr. Carlyle, whom he admires warmly. If his other ad- 
mirers go on at this rate, the literature about Carlyle 
promises to supersede and overrun everything else. ; 

Mr. Hepworts Drxon is engaged upon a new study of 
Lord Bacon, which will shortly be published, and the 
special feature of which will be the consideration of the 
Bacon-Shakspeare question, so much debated in recent 
years. 

Truiy of making books there is no end. The annual re- 
port of the Librarian of Congress shows 15,000 copyrights 
during the year 1876. That is to say, one person in about 
every 2,700 wrote a book. The library now numbers nearly 
300,000 volumes. 

Ben Hr11, on being asked to address some Alabama edi- 
tors, answered: ‘‘I really desire to address a press associa- 
tion, because there is no power in this country capable of 
doing so much good, and really doing so much evil, as the 
press of this day.” 

Tue London Academy thinks that Dr. Holland’s ‘‘ Nicho- 
las Minturn” is a very American book, and at the same time 
a good one, in spite of the pages of almost incredible folly 
which the author has written concerning the suicide of one 
of the characters. 

Tue number of newspapers published and sold in Ger- 
many, according to the London Printing Times, amounts to 
2,300,000,000 per annum. Of foreign newspapers about 
14,000,000 copies passed through the post for distribution 
in Germany in 1876. 

Tue London Academy thinks that Dr. Holland's ‘‘ Nicho- 
las Minturn” is a very American book, and at the same 
time a good one, in spite of the pages of almost incredible 
folly which the author has written concerning the suicide 
of one of the characters. 

Tue British Bible Society reports an astonishing demand 
for the Bible among the Cossacks. Over 60,000 have been 
distributed within the last few weeks. The excellent linen 


| paper makes the best of gun wadding, and thus the Gospel 


is spread among the Turks. 

Ir is told of Hans Christian Andersen, that his geography 
was as fanciful as his fairy tales. He invariably addressed 
his American publishers as ‘“‘Hurd & Houghton, Astor 
Place, New York, Riverside Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, United States”—which showed, perhaps, 
patience than knowledge. 

Tue North German States expend annually, on the twenty 
universities belonging to them, more than $2,500,000. The 
Imperial Government, in one year, expended $350,000 on 
the University of Strasburg. The University of Leipzig 
(Saxony) receives over $250,000 a year from the State. In 
North Germany there is a university to every two million 
inhabitants; in Austria, one to every five million; in Switz- 
erland, one in each million; in England, one in seven mil- 
lion. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


His Sweetheart. By Ignota. Philadelphia. James A. Moore. 

A pretty story this, tersely told, pure and healthy in tone, yet enter- 
taining withal. The talented writer should not allow her pen to re- 
main idle, and, with her next story, give the world her realname. The 
publisher has done much that is beautiful and commendable for the 
book. It is handsomely printed on heavy tinted paper; the clear 
typography is a pleasure to the eyes; the binding is attractive and 
durable; the exterior of the front cover is adorned with an illuminated 
medallion picture. 





Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

With more than fair promises of excellence does this remarkably 
well-conducted periodical open the new year. To Edward King, a 
graphic describer of the world’s out of-the-way nooks and corners, is 
accorded the post of honor with a readable, instructive, and illustrated 
paper on ‘ Odd Corners in Australia;’’ Alfred T. Bacon writes of “* A 
Month in Sicily ’’—and the efforts of his pen have the precious assist- 
ance of the engraver’s Jenny Woodville tells of 
“Uncle Pompey's Christmas ;’’ Gen. J. A. Brisbin recites the startling 
Journey Through the Wind River Country; Edgar 
Fawcett seasonably sings the ‘‘ Masque of the Months;”’ Emma Lazarus 
attunes her lyre to the “Sunny South;’’ the gifted author of ‘ Blind- 
commences a pew serial, bearing the quaint title of “Jack and 
Brown.”’ “Our Monthly Gossip" chats of “ Interviews with 
President Lincoln,”’ ‘‘ Varieties of Currency,” ‘‘An Extinct Class of 
Novels,” and “ Russian Jokes.”’ Unusually full is the ‘* Book Re- 
and, what is of greater worth, is more impartial and clearly» 
because honestly critical, than ever before. 


dexterous tools; 


incidents of “A 


pits ”’ 
Mrs 


views,”’ 


Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. John 


E. Potter & Co. 

The January issue of this handsomely illustrated monthly opens 
with a well-written article on the *‘ Higher Education of Women,’’ 
tributed by Robert Winthrop Marsh; George B. Griffith writes reason- 
ably and acceptably of ‘‘ Whittier at Seventy;’’ ‘‘ Art Industries’ are 
exhaustively treated by A. H. Markley; Mrs. B. F. Baer, in a pleasing 
vein, tells of ‘‘The Loves of Kings;”” Mrs. C. Durang begins what 
promises to be a highly interesting series of articles on the “‘ Yosemite 
Valley.”” In the long list of engravings are noticeable artistic pictures 
of Lyman Williston Hall, Mount Holyoke, A College Reception, Canova’s 
Monument to Pope Clement XIII., A Statue to Minerva, The Babe in 
the Manger, Caught in a Snow Storm, The House Pet on Skates. 


Philadelphia, 


con- 


Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia. 

With the January issue of this old and favorite magazine of the fair 
sex, the new owners and editors take command, and give the best of 
evidences of their capacity for carrying on the work of Louis A. Godey. 
Their fitness for the task is indisputable, as this initial number for the 
year 1878 abundantly testifies. There are no excuses, no appeals for 
the kind overlooking of tentative effects, because none are needed. 
The issue speaks for itself. The latest fashions are as well and accu- 
rately cared for as the most exacting belle could possibly desire. In 
the literary department proper is a new and characteristic story from 
Bret Harte, numerous short stories, sketches, and poems. Two pages 
of seasonable comic illustrations give piquancy to the other artistic 
efforts, which, in addition to large illuminated fashion plates, consist of 
a fine steel engraving, several choice wood-cuts, and a large diagram 
pattern. The new editors of Godey’s are C. W. Frost and Mrs. T. A. 
Shields. 

The Health Reformer. Battle Creek. Mich. 

A useful and valuable monthly periodical this, which commences the 
thirteenth volume with the current issue. Its teachings are plain, sen- 
sible, and can easily be put in practice by any family. The present 
number contains much that is instructive, interesting, and enter- 
taining. 
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The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology and Health Almanac for 1878. 8. 
R. Wells & Co. New York. 


This publication, issued yearly, contains much valuable 
matter relating to phrenology, physiognomy, health, 
etc., many of the articles being copiously illustrated. 
the usual astronomical notes, monthly cilendars, etc., 
rous recipes and hints for the household. 
for ready reference. 


reading 
hygiene, diet, 
It also contains 
besides nume- 
It will be found very useful 


- ~_-oe- — 


OBITUARY. 


Tovniey, a well-known printer of Brooklyn, N. Y., died on 
December 28th, after a lingering illness. He was employed as a com- 
positor on the New York Ezpress for fifteen years; worked at case on 
the Brooklyn Eagle, and was foreman of the Brooklyn Star under the 
administration of Alden & Spooner. He ever maintained an excellent 
reputation as a rapid and efficient workman. 
of forty-three. 


Isaac C. 


He died at-the early age 


Hon. W. 8. Moore, for a considerable time the editor of the Washing- 
ton (Pa.) Commonwealth, died at his residence in Washington, Pa., on 
December 31st, aged fifty-five years. In 1854 he was elected Prothono- 
tary of Washington County. He subsequently was elected County 
Treasurer, and represented his district in the Forty-third Congress. 
Some years ago he became one of the proprietors and editors of the 
Washington (Pa.) Reporter, and labored at the editorial desk until 
within a few weeks of his death. 


Enoch W. C. Greene, for many years editor and publisher of the 
Sunday Transcript, of this city, died at his residence here on Decem- 
ber 27th. He was born in Trenton, N. J., in 1828; came to this city 
when quite a young man, and obtained work as aclerk. He soon laid 
down the accountant’s pen for the reporter's pencil, reporting accept- 
ably for several of the leading dailies. In 1856 he, in connection with 
John 8. Jackson and Thomas Hawksworth, established the Sunday 


Transcript. After the death of Mr. Hawksworth and the retirement of 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Greene became the sole owner and editor of the 
Transcript. He took an active interest in politics. He served as Pen- 


sion Agent in Andrew Johnson's administration, and was a member of 
the Philadelphia Board of Health at the time of his death. He was a 
tall, well built man, with prepossessing features; was of a social dis- 
position, and made hosts of warm friends in both the leading political 
parties. 





THE editor of the Morristown Jerseyman announces, in the issue of 
that paper for November 30, that in that number he closed twenty-five 
years of continuous editorial labor upon its columns, and that in the 
thirteen hundred issues comprised in this quarter of a century, there 
have not been more than a dozen to which, by reason of sickness, he 
was unable to contribute, and not to exceed thirty or forty upon which, 
from illness or other cause, his pen has not been employed. Few edi- 
tors in the country can boast of such a length of uninterrupted service 
upon the same newspaper. 


ee 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


NEW PAPERS. 
A. T. Lewis & Co. have, at Urbana, Ill., commenced the publication 
of a four-page weekly, eight columns to the page, entitled the Herald. 
It is Republican in politics. 





The Sunday Leader is a new four-page weekly, seven columns to the 
page, the publication of which has been commenced in this city by 
Robert E. McWade. The Leader is a champion of the rights and inter- 
ests of Irishmen in America. 

The Hagerstown Seminary Monthly is a neat, four-page sheet, edited 
by half a dozen of the bright pupils of the Hagerstown (Md.) Female 
Seminary. It is issued from the office of Ira W. Hays. 

The Norristown (Pa.) Herald has commenced issuing a weekly lite- 
rary edition of eight pages, five columns to the page. It is filled to re- 
pletion with excellent reading matter for the home circle. Morgan R. 
Wills is the publisher. 

The Observer is a new four-page weekly, five columns to the page, 
started at Caldweli, N. J., by Charles N. Drake. It is independent in 
politics, 

Le Gastronome is the name of a new weekly started in New York, by 
M. Philopen. Its sole object is to teach good and economical cooking, 
and the composition of palatable dishes. 

The Post is a four-page weekly, six columns to the page, started at 
Seymour, Ind., by J. H. Thomas. It is Democratic in politics. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Harrisburg /adependent has enlarged its pages. 

The Richmond (Va.) Enquirer has suspended publication. 

Louis Engel has disposed of the New York Arcadian, and retired from 
its management. 

Burdette, the funny man of the Burlington Hawkeye, just got $75 for 
lecturing at Erie, Pa. 

Thomas W. Harris has resigned his position as local editor of the 
Lake City (Fla.) Reporter. 

M. F. Scavlon has bought the Connecticut Catholic, of Hartford. The 
terms of the sale are private. 

Oswald & Co. have bought the Brookville (Pa) Jeffersonian, A. A. 
Carlisle retiring trom the journal. 

Fairbanks & Co. have sold the Cleveland (Ohio) Leader to R. C. Par 
sons and W. P. Togy, for $100,000. 

Charles L. Flanagan has withdrawn from the editorial staff of the 
Washington (D. C.) National Republican. 

Robert H. Risk bas withdrawn from the Columbia Herald, and W. H 
Grier will hereafter run the paper alone. 

Horace B. Durant and B. F. Hames have left the Washington (Pa.) 
Observer to edit the Enterprise, of Clayville, Pa. 

Dr. David Ewen has laid down the editorial pen on the desk of the 
Ledger, of Pottstown, Pa. He is succeeded by Edward Davis. 

Justus Cobb has disposed of his interest in the Journal, of Middle 
burg, Vt., to his former partners, W. J. Fuller and F. E. Smith. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith, of the Jnland Magazine, of Chicago, has opened 
*a school of journalism,’’ It ought to be printing, but it is not. 

H. C. Hume has sold and retired from the control of the Democrat, 
of Hamilton, Ohio. Byron K. Brant is the new proprietor and editor. 

J. K. Dawes has retired from the Easton (Pa.) Free Press. J. W. 
Wood is the purchaser, and D. B. Wood has been entrusted with the 
management. 

J.C. Bright has bought the interest of P. W. Sheafer in the Pottsville 
(Pa.) Miners’ Journal. 'T. B. Fielders has just become the local editor 
of the same paper. 

John 8. Wirt and Frederic Emory have disposed of their interests in 
the Baltimore (Md.) Saturday Post, to the Post Publication Company, 
a corporation that will continue to conduct the Post. 
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The publication of the Gatling Gun, of Pittsburgh, has been resumed. 
Tom Whittaker has been deposed from the editorship. John Doolittle 
is his successor. 

Mrs. E. B. Fairchild, who for four years was the editor of the Ham- 
mondsport (N. Y.) Herald, has relinquished the editorial desk. Lewis 
H. Brown is her successor. 

Hon. James N. Matthews, for many years editor and part proprietor 
of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, has purchased the Express, of 
that city, and has assumed its management. 

Edward J. Frysinger has been made associate editor of the Lewis- 
town (Pa.) Democrat. His father is the proprietor of the sheet, and is 
likewise au editor with no nonsense about him. 

The York Evening Record has been consolidated with the Evening 
Dispatch, of the same town. The two papers united are published in 
an enlarged form, under the title of the Evening Dispatch and Record, 

H. A. Tozer, on account of continued ill health, has severed his con 
nection with the News, of Herkimer County, N. Y. He sold his inte- 
rest to Mr. Chapple, his former partner, who will in future conduct the 
paper. 

James H. Dony has sold the Milford (Pa.) Herald to Milton D. Mott, 
one of his old, tried, and trusted employés. Mr. Dony is guing to 
settle in Nebraska, and start a new paper as soon as he takes notes; as 
a matter of course. 

Thompson Burton, editor and proprietor of the New Castle Sanday 
Vorning News, which recently suspended publication, states in a card 
in the Courant, that the paper will start again as soon as the editor re 
covers his health. 

The London Times’ staff, from the highest to the lowest, wished to 
unite in a testimonial to be presented to Mr. Delane on his retirement. 
But the intended recipient declined the proffered honor, and not even 
the suggestion that it should take the form of his portrait, to be hung 
in the editorial room, would induce him to consent. 


It is announced that Louis J. Jennings, formerly editor of the New 
York Times, and at present London correspondent of the New York 
World, has accepted the editorial charge and control of a new weekly 
journal about to be issued in London. It will be called the Week, and 
the old house of the Spottiswoodes will be the printers. 

H. O. Houghton & Co., the publishers of the Atlantic Monthly, hav« 
bought of Sheldon & Co., of New York, the good will and subscription 
list of the Galaxy, amouthly magazine. The last named periodical has 
been merged with the Atlantic Monthly, and the consolidated period 
icals will be hereafter issued under the name of the Atlantic Monthly. 

The Washington (D. C.) Star has completed its twenty-filth year. It 
was started in 1852 by Joseph B. Tate, a practical printer. During the 
last eighty-five years some two hundred and fifty papers have been 
started in Washington, but of this number only seventeen bave sur 
vived. With the single exception of the National Intelligencer, no 
other Dewspaper ever published in Washington has lived so long as 
the Evening Star. 





TTENTION, PRINTERS!—THE UNIVERSAL QUOIN, CHEAP- 
P est and best in the world. Send for circular. 
A. J. O'SHEA, 
291 Monmouth St., Jersey City, N. J 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES. 
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AND CLIPPING DISPENSED WITH BY USING THE 
READY CUT BLANKS FOR ELECTION STICKERS. 
No difficulty in presswork. Send for Sample Price List. 


JAMES ARNOLD, Manufacturer, 
22 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





" 
tone” © 


* GREEw 











The above cut represents a useful little article, manufactured by the 
undersigned. It supplies a want long felt by country printers, and is 
now in use in all parts of the country. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 
side of the upper case. 

The lampholder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very 


strong. 
Fig 2. 


I~ => 


Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, 75c.; by 
mail, postpaid, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 


Paper Manufacturers, 
BOOK AND NEWS PRINTING, 
MANILLA, HARDWARE, 


AND 


WRAPPING PAPERS, 


OF VARIOUS QUALITIES, ON HAND OR MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 
CASH PAID FOR RAGS, COTTON WASTE, &c. 
Paper Warehouse, No. 27 North Sixth Street. 

Rag Warehouse, Nos. 526 and 528 East North Street, 


BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 








The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Mrrer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 





Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. 





The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &., 
and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 





Factrorres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 


| 
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REDUCED TO 25 CENTS PER POUND. ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION IN EXISTENCE. 
rae - + 


C#Established 1865,—= 
++ - + 
OOMPOSED OF INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SACCHARINE, AND OHEMIOALS. 


NO SHRINKING, NO CRACKING, NO RUNNING DOWN, MELTS READILY, POURS THIN, TOUGH & ELASTIC. 


DIRECTIONS SENT WITH EVERY PACKAGE. 


MANUFACTORY: 325 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| mwNO AGENTS OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA.«@ | 
JANUARY 1, 1877. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP. 


R, 5 MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
NO. 517 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





_— a es 


every vescelPrin OF MACHINE WORK. Proupry execure. 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY. 








ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 
R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


FOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 








WaREHOUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


REMOVAL. = 


at a oe hee 


CHARLES MAGARGE & O0O., 





MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


AND 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. 630 MARKET STREET, 


| OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 
——— 


ORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
| PHILADELPHIA, October 2, 1876. ’ 




















nla ili 














A ESTABLISHED 1849. —_ 
es a 


SAMUEL BINGHAMS SONS, 


31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 


AND OF THE 


“Old Fashioned” and “Star” Roller Compositions. 


Soe - 


The OLD FASHIONED is a “ glue and molasses '’ Composition, that has been many years in use by the printers of the country. It 


is the best Composition in the world, and warranted to work any ink in any weather. It will not recast, and must be used while fresh. 


PRICE 15 CENTS PER POUND. 





The STAR is a “ patent” Composition of our own make, that never dries, skins over, shrinks, or cracks. It is not so well adapted for 


use in damp locations, as the OLD FASHIONED, but is valuable for dry climates. There is none better in the market. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


-s.eoe- 


se Cash must accompany all orders, or the goods will be sent C. O. D., and 


the cost of collection charged to the person ordering. @4 
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M. 8S. BULKLEY. J. G. DITMAN,. 


J. @ DITMAN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER, BRAGS, AND ENVELOPES, 
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AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 
A complete assortment always on hand, and odd sizes manufactured to order. 

L. L. BROWN PAPER CO’S LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS. ) HURLBURT PAPER COS WRITING PAPERS, and FINE COLORED 
BYRON WESTON’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS. | AND WHITE BRISTOL BOARDS. 


TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH’S PLATE AND CHROMO PAPERS. | CROTON MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

A. H. HUBBARD & CO’S FINE COLORED AND GLAZED PAPERS. | ERIE MILLS RULED PAPERS. 

OWEN PAPER CO’S FLAT AND RULED GOODS. | HOWARD MILLS WRITING PAPFRS. 

PLATNER AND PORTER MANF’G CO’S FINE RULED PAPERS. CARSON & BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLAT AND RULED 
CRANE & CO’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPERS. GOODS. 

CAREW’S RULED AND #¥LAT PAPERS. CRANE BROS.’ BANK, LEDGER AND PURE LINEN LAID PAPERS. 


CRESCENT MILLS WRITING PAPERS. BIRD’S HARDWARE PAPER. 

WALSH CO’S BLUE WRITING PAPERS. ROCKDALE MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

PARSONS PAPER CO’S COLORED AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 

SENECA MILLS BLUE AND WHITE WRITING PAPERS. PARKER’S COMMERCIAL, WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING 
WHITING PAPER CO’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. PAPERS. 

COMMERCIAL SAFETY PAPER, FOR CHECKS AND NOTES. RUSSELL’S ROLL AND FLAT MANILLAS. 


IRVING MILLS WRITING PAPERS. No. 2 MILLS WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING PAPERS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED, AND SAMPLES FURNISHED. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARN IsHES, etc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816. 








BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 












Card or Wood Cut Ink, P Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, @ oz ....$1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue . .50c., T5c. 
J) ae ses Wace vine aes ae $1 | Purple Ink, P oz , $1.00, 1.50 | Green, poster. ........... .0e., 

Adams or Power Press Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2.00 | Lake, @ Ih..... ; 5.00, 10.00 Green, Fine Light and Dark........$1.50, 
Book and Fine Book Ink 40c., 50c., T5c. | Fine Red, P Ib... ....$3, 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. .. . $1.50, 
Extra News Ink..... ; -30c, | Red, for paper.... , . $2, 2.50 « - “ *« for posters. 75 
News and Poster Ink ...20¢., 25¢. | Red, for posters Oc., T5e., $1 .50 Gold Size, White or Gold Color.... 

Printers’ Varnish................50e. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters gies .......50¢., T5c., $1 Tints of all Shades ‘ . -- $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ? gal. ..#2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue .. $1.50, 2.00 Brown and Sienna Inks .. $1, 1.50, 2.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, # Ib....#2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish. ... .60c. to 80c, | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
DIAGRAM INKS BINDERS’ INKS. 
DORE FOG sone ccccusccessceneas $5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5e. Binders’ Gloss Drying Imk.... ...cc0.ccocccsccccesscccce $3.00 


BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 
































| ne PATENT “ROR 























Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys, 














Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


OA (a sO 
“Heir 

This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 
Galleys sometimes project and make “pi.” There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside............ -. $2 00 | Double Column, 6}x 23} inches imside............ . $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
Perr Pre eee $2 00 | 12x18 inches inside..... kaka vets cnbeee al cueel . $8 50 
83x13 SS RRS Ay NY Ire ee Ae 2 50 | 14x20 ss ( weneeadendecncenenkaannen ores e 
10 x16 el Tr eT Te TT er tee 3 00 | 15x22 a » skue t ecyed dean bac cb-ciibe 4 50 
BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LIWED. 
10 x 22} inches inside; enclosed on all sides............. ssnhsietesinatss ashanti $4 50 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per 
fect and strougest ever offered to the trade. 





Single Column, 34x 233 inches inside ........... . $2 75 | Double Column, 6} x 233 inches inside............ $3 25 





All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


+ ag ue FO 8 ¢ Se 2. $217 < 2, #2) 8 fe ok 
| Manufactured and forsale by --MR, EA, Ua aNNA AT, S515, st & 510 Mine Street, 















+ — e — 
Be, PHILADELPHIA. —" 


| ——FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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‘US WATER MoToR 


POWER GIVEN FOR PRINTING PRESSES AND OTHER LIGHT MACHINERY. 
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THE GENERAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE MAY BE BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED, AS FOLLOWS 


Ist. Nominal cost, convenience and great durability. 2d. Its noiseless running qualities, 

3d. Its availability—when shut off there is no waste, as occurs in ordinary steam boilers. 4th. Its safety and freedom from derangement. 
17-inch Motor, complete, : . - $60 | 30-inch Motor (single), complete, - = $125 
22-inch * “ - - 80| 30-inch * (double), ¢ - 175 


CONNECTIONS. —The sizes of pipes and connections depend en the pressure of water and the amount of power required. Cann: t lay 
down rules that will govern in all cases, except that the pipes should always be large enough to overcome the loss of power caused by friction 
of the water in passing through, thereby giving the fall amount of pressure, clear of drawbacks at the place of use. 

Full information as to best size of Motor to do special work, sent on receipt of application, stating name and size of each machine it is in- 
tended to run, and pressure of water at point of use. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CAMPBELL 
Printing Press and Manutacturing Co 


NO. 39 BEEKMAN STREET. WYTHE AVE., HEWES AND PENN ST’. 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, E. D. 


——e ek ON 


Campbell Two-Roller Job and Book Press 


—_— — 


Alia ae 


—— A lll bee 





SECURED THE HIGHEST AWARD 


WOULIGIHYS TWINNGINA HL LV 


THE MOST CONVENIENT AND BEST PRESS IN THE MARKET.’ 


a — —aE 


Campbell Country Press. 


THE ONLY COUNTRY PRESS WITH BOTH RACK AND SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION. THE BEST 
PRESS FOR COLOR WORK. THE REGISTER IS PERFECT. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


a ee 


ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
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ALA Penwnvre 


PATENT 


Size Bed 





Inside Bearers. 


24x30 inc 


25x35 
29x42 
32x48 
34x50 
36x52 
38x55 
41x58 


Automatic, Double and Treble Rolling, $175 extra. 


—_——= 


hes. 


POTTER, Jh., & CO.’S 


STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size 
Matter. 


20x25 inches. 


21x30 “ 
24x37 - 
27x43 =O “* 
29x45“ 
31x47 “ 
33x50 ” 
36x53 = 


No. Rollers 
Covering 
entire form. 


4 


Price. 


$2,600 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
4,500 
5,000 
5,250 
6,000 


PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 
Size Bed 
Inside Bearers. 


24x30 inches. 


No. 
1, 
2, 

2, 


’ 


- oo 


25x35 
29x42 
32x46 
34x50 


Size Matter Covered 
by Four Rollers 


20x25 inches. 


21x30 
24x37 
27x41 
29x45 


a 


“ 


Price 
$1,850 
2,200 
2,600 
3,000 
3,300 


Cyl. Dist. Size Bed Size Matter 

extra No, Inside Bearers, Covered by Two Rollers. Price 

$200 = 17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. $800 
O15 00, 20x25 “ 15x20 * 1,000 
rie 0, 37 « 16x22 * 1,150 
230 1, 24x30 « 20x25 1,250 
306 2, 25x35 21x30“ 1,500 
— 2%, 29x42 24x37 « 1,800 
va 2, 32x46“ Qix41 « 2,100 
— 4, 33x50“ 28x45“ 2,300 
305 5, 36x52“ 3ix47 « 2,400 

6, 40x54 “* 36x49 ** 2,700 
I 
TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
—— RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 

9 Size Bud. Price 

$215 No. Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr. 
230 3, 32x46 inches. 27x42 inches. 29x44 inches. $1,400 
245 4, 33x50 “ 28x45“ 30x47“ 1,600 
= Steam Power, $50 extra. 

fe 


PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Matter Covered 
by Two Rollers. 


No. 


C) 


o- 


19 


Size Bed 
Inside Bearers. 


17x21 inches. 


20x25 
21x27 
24x30 
25x35 
29x42 
32x46 
34x50 
36x52 
40x54 
40x60 


OCTOBER, 1876. 


13x17 inches. 


15x20 
16x22 
20x25 
21x30 
24x37 
27x41 
29x45 
31x47 
36x49 
36x55 


OFFICE, 


Price 


$1,000 
1,250 
1,450 
1,550 
1,850 
2,150 
2,500 
2,750 
3,000 
3,300 
3,500 


Delivery 


Size Bed Price. 
1 Dna pecan No. Inside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr 
bs $200. % 31x46 inches. 26x42 inches. 28x44 inches. $1,050 
200 3, 32x46 “ 27x42 «“ 29x44 ** 1,300 
200 4, 33x50 “ 28x45“ 30x47“ 1,400 
200 Steam Power, $50 extra. 
200 <i 
225 
250 PATENT LITHOCRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 
250 No. Size Stone. Size Design. Rollers, Price 
275 24x32 22x30 6 $4,000 
275 28x40 26x38 6 4,500 
300 OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 
>. — 


RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


—_—————— 
TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
TABLE DISTRIBUTION. 


12 & 14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 


























